7a                 MILK:  PRODUCTION  AND   CONTROL
It is a peculiarity of these islands that by far the greater quantify of the
total amount of milk sold is produced in small units. When the figures
applicable to the size of farms given above are considered, it will be more
easily understood that control is, on this account, rendered more difficult.
Production has been uneconomic in many cases, and this feature has mitigated
against improvements in buildings and production methods in a very large
number of cases, owing to lack of capital. Further, this large number of small
units and the large centres of population to be supplied, which are often situ-
ated at some distance from the point of production, have necessitated a large
capital outlay on collecting stations, transport systems, processing plants
and distributors' premises so that milk often produced hundreds of miles
away, can be supplied to the thickly-populated areas. It has been estimated
that almost half the cost of milk paid by the consumer is due to distribution
costs.
Generally, it may be stated that a large section of the industry is operating
with extremely poor equipment, a fact which prevents the production and
distribution of a disease-free milk of good keeping quality and there is no
doubt that conditions of milk production and handling, throughout the
country, leave much to be desired. So far as milk production goes, the
industry is faced with three main problems, viz. :
(1)   Buildings,  water supplies,  electricity and  other equipment are  either
lacking or are in need of repair or renewal and it has been estimated that at
least ;fioo, 000,000 capital expenditure is necessary to bring about modernisation.
(2)  Animal diseases, which are the cause of serious milk losses, which may be
the means of infecting the consumer and which result in high costs of production
are rife, and though certain steps have been taken to solve this problem, they
have had little effect up to the present.
(3)  The serious labour shortage and the difficulty in obtaining the right kind
of labour.   Added to this is the fact that young workers are not being attracted
into the industry.
To be satisfactory in every respect, these problems must be overcome.
Attempts have been made by means of advice, optional bonuses as in the
case of designated milks and by attested herd and other animal health
schemes, to improve both the milking herds of this country and their
product but the steps taken have only touched upon the fringe of the
problem. Milk of good keeping quality, free from disease, is a vital necessity
to the health of the community and it would appear that voluntary improve-
ments are unlikely to result from the present methods of attack. There is no
doubt that some form of compulsion is necessary if the ultimate aim is to be
quickly reached and this compulsion should take the form of quality pay-
ments for all milk in addition to the enforced sale of Tuberculin-tested or
Pasteurised milk by retailers. Concurrent with this, further advice must be
available for both the producer and the distributor while statutory action is
required in the cases of those who refuse to act upon such advice. Surely
the wastage of milk which occurred during the hot summer months of 1947
should never have occurred, particularly when it is remembered that
advisory work on clean milk production has been continuously poured out
over a period of very many years. In the following chapters, the methods
necessary to ensure that the consuming public obtain an article suitable for
its needs are considered in some detail.